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Memorabilia. 





JE have received the Proceedings of the 
Musical Association during their fifty- 
third session, 1926-1927, published by Messrs. 
Whitehead and Miller of Leeds. A most 
interesting paper was read to the Associa- 
tion last February by Dom Anselm Hughes, 
0.8.B., on the Eton Manuscript. He makes 
the observation that the text of this is writ- 
ten in red and black, a fact from which some- 
thing as to the performance may be deduced, 
for it was customary at that date (c. 1490- 
1504) to write the words of five- or six-part 
passages in black, and quartets, trios and 
duos in red. Here is a yet further elabora- 
tion whereby certain passages are written 
sentence by sentence in red and black alter- 
nately. Closer study shows first that this 
writing implies that the upper voice is 
treated as a solo melody, to which the others 
are accompaniment (the earliest instance of 
the kind yet known) ; and secondly that there 
were two books in use, one for each side of 
the choir. The book contains motets and 
Magnificats for six and five and four voices, 


and Davy’s Passion Music. After examin- | 


ation of the MS. and discussion of some 
details of musical practice, the lecturer con- 
cludes that all the evidence both from choral 
endowments and from technique goes to show 
that the art of part-singing was higher in 
performance and therefore more exacting in 
audience in the sixteenth century than it has 
been since. Another paper which some of our 
readers may care to make note of is that read 
by Dr. A. Smijers on Josquin des Prez. 


[HE Journal of the. Society of Army His- 

torical Research prints from the Cana- 
dian Historical Review of September, 1922, 
Professor A. L. Burt’s account (‘The Mys- 
tery of Walker’s Ear’) of the vengeance 
taken by the 28th Regiment of Foot in 1764 
upon a magistrate of Montreal for harsh and 
malicious dealing. Walker had his ear 
slashed off. The crime—in spite of much 
activity—was never brought home to the 
actual perpetrators, but it is said to have 
gained for the 28th Foot their nick-name of 
‘* Slashers.’? The Editor of the Journal adds 
a note on this point. Dr. Auden contrib- 
utes a paper on the Strategy of Harold 
Hardrada in the invasion of 1066. A great 
and experienced captain, he may have 
failed in this expedition, Dr. Auden is in- 
clined to think, by trusting to Tostig, who, 
being on his own ground, might reasonably 
be looked on as worthy of trust. It is sug- 
gested that as a memorial to Harold and his 
army a copy of the marble lion from the 
harbour of Pirseus, now at Venice, on which 
his name is carved in runes, should be 
erected on the site near the railway station 
of Stamford Bridge which overlooks the 
battle-field and is believed to be the scene of 
his fall. The Editor gives us another instal- 
ment of his ‘ Loyal and Friendly Society of 
the Blew and Orange,’ being particulars, 
with bibliographical description, from Eger- 
ton MSS. No. 2346. 


[HE October Antiquaries’ Journal begins 

with Mr. C. Leonard Woolley’s account 
of the excavations at Ur, 1926-7. This 
brings together, as those who have followed 
the reports sent home are aware, a good num- 
ber of important facts. The most singular 
indication of the customs of the builders of 
Ur is the discovery of graves within dwel- 
ling-houses, making it clear that it was usual 
to bury the dead under the floor of their 
homes. Mr. Johnson’s paper on London 
ship-building in 1295 is based upon 
accounts he has discovered relating to the 
construction of two galleys which were the 
quota to be furnished by London for the war 
with France. The documents are set out in 
full. Mr. P. M. Johnston describes at 
length the beautiful carved slabs at Fécamp, 
which are now ranged under the windows on 
the south wall of the chapel of Notre-Dame- 
de-Bon-Secours, but once, it is safe to assume, 
adorned the tomb of the third Abbot of 
Fécamp, Guillaume de Ros. They are, as 


| to a large proportion, still in good, some even 
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in perfect, preservation, and the delicacy 


both of design and execution can clearly be | 


referred to the technique of work in ivory, | 


and in some degree to that of miniature 
painting. They are of the twelfth century ; 
and have for subject—as was to be expected 
in slabs on a tomb—the life of our Lord. 


Two papers in the November 

which interested us _ particularly 
Lady Charnwood’s Johnsoniana centred in an 
account of Stowe House at Lichfield, and Mr. 
Orlo Williams’s Defence of the Novel of 
Action, which has ‘The Three Musketeers’ 
as its text and makes some attempt to 
analyse the true functions and possibilities 
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Cornhill | reproduction when in captivity. 
ornhi 
are | 


(perhaps we might rather say the limitations) | 


of the cinema in contrast with the novel. It 
has become pretty clear that no true art can 


be developed in the use of the cinema until its | 


limitations have been recognized, accepted 
and, so to speak, brought into systematic 
play. Mr. Williams says some excellent 
things about its failure to render character, 
and also, about the disadvantages of its 
speed and of its continual and sole appeal to 
the eye. A suggestive paper which should 
prove useful. A word must also be given to 
Mr. EK. D. Cuming’s charming ‘ Basque 
Notes.’ 
JE have received from Signora Anna Bene- 
detti an interesting paper on the 
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logical purposes, gives the Administratiye 
Commission of the Gardens reason to believe 
that they have here a means for considerably 
increasing the national balance. That the 
Garden is well suited for their purpose is 
shown by the number of animals born and 
bred there of species often refractory to 
Some little 
time ago two good lion cubs were born, anda 
few days ago were born two tiger cubs, off- 
spring of a pair of Bengal tigers. These will 
contribute their quota to this new commercial 
enterprise, for a pair of lions is said to he 
worth 20,000 lire, and a pair of tigers 70,000, 


Two Hundred Years Ago. 
The Daily Journal. 


Saturpay, NoveMBer 4, 1727. 





London, November 4. 


We hear that at the late Committee of 
Council that fat at the Cockpit, about the 
Affairs of Jamaica, it was refolved, that no 
Duties fhall be laid on the Negroes who fhall 
put into that Ifland for Refrefhment only, 
tho’ any other Part of the Cargo fhould le 
landed; but that the Affembly there may be 
at Liberty to lay any Tax otherwife on 


| Negroes of the Ifland, as they fhall think 


psychological problem presented by Hamlet. | 
She makes some penetrating remarks, in the 


passage where she insists that the significance 
of Claudio as contrast and antagonist to 
Hamlet has been under-rated, and again 
where she observes upon and accounts for 
Hamlet’s dislike of Polonius. She also 
expresses well the dramatic effect of Hamlet’s 
death, ‘‘ sciolto ormai dall’ impaccio della 
veste mortale, emancipato dalle  passioni, 
libero e sereno, lascia cadere la maschera e 
noi intravediamo il nobile volto di colui che 
conoscemmo attraverso il soave ricordo di 
Ofelia e che adesso scorgiamo nella pitt com- 


proper. 
This Day the Right Hon. Sir Robert Wal- 
pole fets out for Norfolk, for a few Days. 


Yefterday in the Evening died Sir George 
Merttins, Knight, Alderman of Bridge Waid 
within, and fome time fince Lord Mayor of 
this City. He was feveral Years Treafarer 
of Chrift’s Hofpital, and on the Death of 
Sir Francis Forbes was unanimoufly chofen 
their Prefident. He was formerly a Banker 
in Cornhill, of wablemifhed Reputation, and 
never took more than legal Intereft for the 
Sums he furnifhed. While he was Treafurer 
of Chrift’s Hofpital, he never would accept 


| of the Salary annex’d to that Place, and 


pleta bellezza dello spirito affrancato. La 
morte libera Amleto da Amleto.’’ 
the Italian Mail for Oct. 29 is an| 


ce 


[* 

account of a project for forming a ‘‘ mar- 
ket for wild beasts’’ in Rome, to be set up 
in the Roman Zoological Garden, according 
to a plan of the Governor of Rome, which is 
to turn to account the Italian possessions in 
Africa. The abundance of rare or even 


unknown animals in Somalia and Oltregiuba, 
and also of animals in great demand for zoo- 





| has left them by Will 





improved their Money on their account 
Solely. He fpent 5001]. of his own Money on 
their Houfe in which he lived and died, and 
a very confiderable 
Legacy. He was the moft active and impar- 
tial Magiftrate that this City has long 
known; and, in fhort, paffed thro’ every 
Station of Life with an unexceptionable 
Character. 
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November 5, 1927. 
Literary and Historical 
Notes. 


A STATEMENT BY SIR WILLIAM 
D’ AVENANT. 


MHE following statement throws some light 
on Sir William D’Avenant’s activities 

during the Civil War. It is preserved among | 
the Foreign State Papers in the Public 
Record Office. Its purpose was apparently to 
provide complaints against the Dutch, which 
might help to forward the quarrel leading to 
the Second Dutch war. I have found nothing 
incompatible with D’Avenant’s statements, 
but to support them only a general description 
of D’Avenant as ‘‘the poet—now the great 
pirott ’’ (December, 1645; Hist. MSS. 
Comm., Portland MSWS., i. 524; a reference to 
D’Avenant, ib., p. 335, is not very clear). 

8.P. 84/170. (S. P. For: Holland, 
General Correspondence, Apr.-May, 1664), 
ff. 85-6. 

Sir William Davenant in the yeares 1643 
and 1644 sustain’d great losses by the 
treacherous dealing of the States of the 
United Provinces who arrested severall 
ships consign’d to him from the North and 
their Goods and confiscated them to the 
valew of 70001. 

The said Sir William having bought for 
his Majesties service a Frigat of the Admir- 
alty of Rotterdam with the Rigging, Gunns 
and Amunition to the valew of 25001. ster- 
ling the Admiralty of Rotterdam by the 
States order arrested the said Frigat when 
the Wind serv’d her to set saile, and freed 
her agen when the Wind was contrary: this 
they did severall times by the sollicitation 
of Stricktland Agent to the Rebells for the 
space of Fower months, till at last Sir 
William having kept aboord the said 
Frigat above 100 men to his great expence, 
the States then declar’d they would not 
suffer any Frigat to set saile from their 
Port against those who imployed Mr Strick- 
land [substituted for the Parliament of 
England]; so that the said Sir William 
was forc’d to sell the said Frigat to his 
losse of above 10001. 

Sir William having rigg’d and man’d 
out a Frigat call’d the New-Castle, and 
the said Frigat having taken Two Prizes 
about the valew of 600011. sterling as shall 
appeare under the hands of severall Wit- 
nesses ; the Admiralty of Rotterdam seiz’d ! 
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upon the said Prizes, notwithstanding law- 
full commission shew’d to the said Admir- 
alty, and approved off by them, and confis- 
cated the said Goods. 
Will. Davenant. 
Dated 25 Apr: 1664. 
[Endorsed (f. 86v) ? by Joseph Williamson. 
“Sr W™ Devenett.’’] 
E. 8S. DE BEER. 


A NEGLECTED FACTOR IN 
PLACE-NAMES. 
2. Tue Hitt Names. 


NOW demonstrate another group which has 

the name decided by a trackway fact. 

I was investigating the place-name Hill 
End applied to several farms t knew. The 
element End (Yende in old records) seems to 
have had much its present meaning. Wood 
End was at the end of a wood, as Wood Eaves 
at its edge. So with Fields’ End, Townsend, 
and Hommend, the end of the holme, homme 
or meadow.  Bacon’s End near Birmingham 
was probably Beacon’s End—as far as the use 
of the beacon applied on the track. Two 
curious names are Red Wych End and Black 
Wych End, both in Cowarne, Herefordshire, 
names with a double meaning, perhaps, the 
end of the use by potters and salt carriers in 
the first case, for there is a Potter’s Bar name 
near London. Coalway Lane End in Dean 
Forest is evidently the end of that use for a 
track; and in Gloucestershire are two White 
Ends, that is, as far as the salt-man came 
on the road. 

Speculation as to how far the ‘“‘ neglected 
factor’’ gives a meaning to the end names 
is raised by Butter’s End, Bird’s End, 
Palmer’s End, Guller’s End, Piper’s End, 
and Brown’s End, all in Gloucestershire, and 
creating visions of strange occupations of per- 
sons on the track. 

I was puzzled to find that the Hill Ends or 
Hillends I knew (mostly farm-houses) were 
not only on low ground, but also no nearer a 
hill than are other homesteads in our hilly 
districts. Then came what was as unexpected 
to me as I think it will be to the reader. 

I was motoring back home from Tewkes- 
bury over the Hollybush Pass at the S. end 
of the Malvern ridge, when—as sometimes 
happens on a straight stretch of road—I found 
the nose of the motor steadily fixed on a hill- 
point, Chase End Hill. As this usually indi- 
cates a sighted track, I looked it out on the 
map, and there found a ley, sighted on Chase 
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End Hill, confirmed by the bit of road men- 
tioned, and passing through Hill Court, Pen- 
dock Moat and Hill End, Birtsmorton. Now 
both these ‘‘ hill ’? places are on low ground, 
as is the Hill Court near Ross-on-Wye, not 
near a hill at all, and obviously so called from 
being on a track sighted on a hill. 

Further investigation showed that  prac- 
tically all the ‘‘ hill’? names for homesteads 
I could find on the map are on no higher 
ground than the nearest homesteads to them. 
There are a few exceptions, where a Hill Farm 
or Hill Top is really so called from being on 
a hill, and where the name of the hill is 
given, as Stanley Hill, Crews Hill. 

Other trials showed that out of the ten 
‘* Hill End ’’ places on the maps seven align 
through a second ‘‘hill’’ name to a definite 
hill peak or hill ridge where a sighting-point 
was probable. In most cases three “ hill ”’ 
names align to such, and it is very evident 
that they are so called from being on a track 
sighted on a hill. Hill is often hull, hyll, 
or hulle in old documents. 

I now give examples of such hill alignments, 
chiefly to the Malvern Hills, from Hereford- 
shire, Worcestershire and Gloucestershire, 
and they afford the clearest group of proofs of 
the ‘‘ neglected factor ’’ which I know. 


Hill Alignments. 


Bartestree Chapel; Hill End Farm, 
Weston Beggard; Yarkhill Church; Hill 
Farm, N. of Bosbury; Whitman’s Hill Cop- 
pice (on ridge). 

Hillhampton, Ocle Pychard; Hillend 
Farm, Cowarne; Hill Farm, Castle Frome; 
Malvern Hill ridge above Colwall. 

Vallum of Sutton Walls Camp; _ Livers 
Ocle Chapel; Hillend Farm, Cowarne; Hill 
Farm, N. of Bosbury; North Hill, Malvern. 

The Hills, Laysters; Hill Farm, Bockle- 
ton; Bank Farm; straight piece of road 
marked Bank St. ; Three Gates Cross Roads; 
Crossing of Teme at Ham Bridge; Hillend 
Farm, Martley. (Comes over steep hill 
ridge near Weyman’s Wood). 

Hill Farm, Eastnor; Eastnor Hill; East- 
nor Church; Hillend Farm, Eastnor; Hill 
Farm, Hasfield. 

Midsummer Hill Camp; Hillend Court ; 
Hillworth ; edge of Towbury Camp; Kemer- 
ton Church. 

Chase End Hill; Hill End; on road; Pen- 
dock Moat; Hill Court; over Severn at 
Mythe Bridge. 

Chase End Hill; Pendock Church; Hill 
Farm ; Hillfield House. 





Chase End Hill; Hill Farm, Dymock: 
Moat; Dymock Church; Upton Court; Crow 
Hill. 

35. Trapinc Names. 

The undeniable success in proving the 
names of places on the salt and hill tracks by 
the alignment of such names beyond the pos. 
sibility of accidental coincidence, must not 
be expected to continue in all cases. As | 
hinted earlier, names of the ‘‘ neglected fac. 
tor ’’ origin are not always numerous enough 
on one track to give such proof, although | 
have one more case with it in minor degree in 
the “‘ red’ place-names. 

A few years ago I was fortunate enough to 
help in the identification of the site of an 
ancient pottery of the ‘‘ cottage’’ type in the 
Kiln Ground Wood at Whitney-on-Wye, 
Herefordshire. Very large scrap-heaps of 
the shards indicated its antiquity. 

About that time, enquiring of the miller at 
Rhos-Goch (the Red Marsh), ‘‘What is the 
name of that conspicuous hill seen up the 
valley ’’? he replied, ‘‘ They call it the Red 
Hill, but it always puzzles me why, for there 
is nothing red about it at any time of the 
year.’”’ I did not find a ley from this to the 
pottery site, nor through an ancient Red Lane 
on the same district, they probably apper- 
taining to some other undiscovered pottery. 

But I found the following three leys, show- 
ing that ‘‘ red’’ indicated spots where the 
potter called with his ware when out selling 
it on the old straight track (I need scarcely 


explain that these wares were of red clay, in | 


this case often decorated with patterns in 
white clay, in the style called slip-decoration, 
and covered with a green glaze) :— 

Black Hill (about 1,650 feet); Red- 
borough; Pottery site, Whitney, Red Ley; 
on ‘‘ Roman’’ road for 2 miles; Red House 
(ancient name), Hereford. 

Craig-y-Fuddoi (about 1,500 feet); Rhos 
goch (Red Marsh); -Pottery site, Whitney; 
Red Gates; on a mile of straight road; Bur 
ton Hill. 

The Tumpa (2,263 ft. point); Maes-coch 
(red meadow); edge of Mouse Castle Camp; 
Pottery site, Whitney. 

In the New Forest, where sites of ancient 
potteries are mentioned, in Mr. Heywood 
Sumner’s handbook, I was not so successful, 
for I could only find five ‘‘ red’’ names on 
the map, with one alignment of two of thes 
to a pottery site, not a sufficiently convincing 
one to specify. 

I will not attempt to specify the many 
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“red”? place-names of houses, castles, 
woods, hills, ete., all over England. They are 
not nearly as plentiful, 
“white ’’ ones, 

A significant pottery place-name is sug- 
gested by the name of one of the New Forest 
potteries at Crock Hill, which doubtless gives 
a name of the ‘‘ neglected factor’’ type to 
places, for which we have in Herefordshire a 
Crocks Hill, which I found to be a hill-top 
coppice with suggestion of being a sighting 
point. This name is also found in Crocker’s 
Ash, Herefordshire; Crockherbtown, Cardiff ; 
Crocker’s Farm, Reading; and survives in 
our word crockery. That ‘‘ crocker’? is the 
man who carried crocks, I have no doubt. 
“Chapman ’’ is a word which has given 
placenames to many spots on the travelling 
traders’ track. Mr. O. G. 8. Crawford, in 
his ‘Andover District,’ says ‘‘ Place-names 
compounded with ‘chapman’ are almost 
invariably associated with prehistoric roads 
or earthworks,’? and he refers to the Ceap- 
manna del or Chapman’s Dell, and the Chap- 
man’s Ford on the Harroway. 

A significant proof connecting the word 
with the old straight track is that group of 
five barrows, arranged like a five on a playing 
card, on a 1,500 ft. height on Exmoor, which 
are called Chapman Barrows. If barrows 
ever were marking-points on a track at all 
(and I have abundantly proved that they 
were), these are so called as being points on a 
traders’ track, and J have found a ley sighted 
on the cliff-headland at Countesbury, passing 
through a camp near, one of the barrows, 
Challacombe Church, and a barrow on the 
south of Bratton Down. There are Chapman 
Sands in the Thames estuary. 

If the word chap is looked up in _ the 
‘N. E. D.’ its connection with chop, chip 
and cheap will be seen. It originated as an 
onomatopoetic word signifying the chipping 
of flakes from a flint nodule, and flint flakes 
were probably the first of any goods traded. 

There is the fact that the word cepe and 
cheap came to be applied to trading spots all 
over the kingdom. There are Cheapsides in 


London, Beaulieu, Newent and Derbyshire. ' 


A Mealcheapen Street in Worcester, and 
market towns as Chipping Camden, Chipping 
Norton, and Chipping Barnet prove the same 
connection, as do also many place-names as 
Chepstow, Chipstead and Chepenhall Green. 
And the “cheap jack”? still travels from 
market to market. 

In the same connection, although I can 


however, as the 





show no alignment proof, I offer the sugges- 
tion that knap, an onomatopoetic word, also 
signifying the same chipping off of a flake, 
gave name to many points on tracks, for bar- 
rows (one near New Radnor) are often termed 
knaps. There is a Knapper’s Barton in Som- 
erset, a Knapper’s Farm in Gloucestershire, a 
Flinty Knapp on Salisbury Plain, and a 
Belas Knap, a barrow on the Cotswolds. 
Actual workers of flint flakes are still called 
kn&ppers. All these barrows are sighting- 
points on tracks, and Mortimer, who spent 
forty years in opening Yorkshire barrows, re- 
ports the large number of flint flakes in them, 
not merely round the burial chamber, but 
scattered through the soil. The sale of 
flints at these mounds would explain this. 


The element mark, merke, mere, or merch 
has signified a boundary all down the Middle 
Ages. That it was originally used for a 
sighting point is suggested in a quotation of 
1565 given in the ‘N. E. D.’ ‘‘A little hill 
or marke called a barrow.’’ That it is still 
used in this sense and related to the straight 
track, is indicated in a reference to Quarley 
Hillin Dr. Williams-Freeman’s ‘Field Arche- 
ology,’ ‘‘ This was evidently the landmark on 
which the earliest travellers set their course. 
I know of no road [the Harroway] which 
gives a clearer idea of walking on a mark.” 

““March’”’ stone and ‘‘ Mark’”’ stone are 
named in the ‘N. E. D.’ as meaning bound- 
ary or landmark, and my surmise is that the 
first named meaning is a later evolution. A 
merkstan is quoted in 1364, and a_ merch 
steane in 1536. 

As regards place-names there are: Four 
Marks, Mark Ash, Mark Oak, Lee Marks, 
Markwell Wood, West Mark, and _ several 
Mark Lanes. There is ‘“‘ the very ancient 
road called the Mark-way which is now a 
drift road from Winchester to Weyhill,’”’ and 
Markyate has the same meaning. Mark 
Cross indicates the mark-stone at the cross- 
roads, and from the village of Mark, in Som- 
ersetshire, runs a Mark Causeway towards 
the coast. 

At the mark-stones evolved in time the 
markets, mercates or marchates, to which the 
merchants or marchants flocked. There is a 
Marchant’s Cross on Dartmoor, and the trad- 
itions of trading at a cross or mark-stone at 
at town’s boundary in plague time are com- 


mon. The merchant would be more likely to~ 


trade at mark-stones on a trackway, than 
at a boundary stone of private property. 
A fascinating record of the evolution of a 
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market is to be seen clustered together in the! 1845. Creore, 26, 6th rate (Q11)7, 
market-place of Pembridge, Herefordshire. | Symonds. 

Firstly, the cushion-shaped mark-stone at} 1846. TueEtis, 36, 5th rate (1524)T. Read, 
which the prehistoric trader called; secondly, | Chatfield and Crewze. Exchanged in 1856 
the remains of the more convenient market | with Prussian Government for two paddle 
cross which succeeded it, for its tier of steps | gun-boats. 

was ideal for the display of goods. Only its| 1847. Aracune, 18, sloop (602)T.  §y. 
fourteenth century socket-stone remains, now | monds. 

used as a base for a pillar of the later shed. 27 July, 1848. INDEFATIGABLE, 4th rate 
And, finally, the picturesque market-shed of | 2626 (2046)T. Mr. Edye. No war service, 
Tudor date, to shelter buyers from the wea-| Became Training Ship in River Mersey. 
ther, with its eight oaken pillars and hipped | Since broken up. 

stone-tiled roof. 1848. Asouxir, 90, 2nd rate. Symonds, 

Iron names might also be on the track of | 1848. Puoxrpe, 50, 4th rate. - Mr. Edye 
of the man who carried such wares, but the | (2044)T. Converted to auxiliary single screw 
evidence is scanty, the only bit I can give ship in 1859. 3584 (2896)T. Broken up 
being a ley running along a cart road con- | 1876. . 
necting Iron Cross with Ironhill Farm in the 1849. Narcissus, 18, sloop (601)T. §y- 
Northampton-Warwick border. There is an | monds. Not proceeded with. 

Iron Cross in Leominster town, and a few 1849. Nuiope, 28, 6th rate (1051)T.  §y- 
other iron names. monds. 

Huck and Huxter (masculine and fem- _ 1851. Sans Panrern, 84, screw (2242)T. 
inine) are fairly frequent. A Huxters Stone Laid down in 1845; converted to screw and 
on the Shropshire Longmynds, a Huck’s Barn | launched 1851. 
near Ludlow, Huckworthy Bridge, Hucken (1853. Sr. Jean D’Acre, 100, screw 
Tor, and Huccaby Tor in Dartmoor, and (3199)T. : ; 
High Hucklow in Northumberland, indicate 1854. Atcrers, 90, single screw ship, 4730 
the trader’s tracks. (3340)T. Launched before March, 1854; 

Whetstones are frequently found in bar- ct June, 1854. (Not in Devonport 
rows, and suitable stones were probably mat- | *©COT@S). 
ters of trade, for a large seca pe a the 1854. Exmourn, 90, 2nd rate (5083)T. 
Hergest Ridge, Kington, within sight of the 1855. Satexirre, screw (1462)T. : 
Radnor Forest, where suitable good whet-| 2855. Conqueror, 101, screw, 5665 
stones are still to be picked up, is called the (3225)'T. : = 
Whetstone, and seems to have been a trading 1855. Dowzear, 101, screw (3225)T. 
post for them. A stone circle in Shropshire 1856. ANGLER, 2, screw, gunboat (211)T. 
is called the Whetstones, and villages of the 1856. Prtorus, 21, (sail) (1462)T.  Con- 


name are in Middlesex and Leicester. verted to single screw later. 
Pedlar’s Stone is a rude stone cross above 1856. Lirrey, 51, 4th rate, 3915 (2126)T. 
Llanigon, with traditions of trading. 1856. Ant (sail) (212)T. _ Converted to 
ALFRED WATKINS. single screw. Broken up at Haslar, 1869. 
1856. Narcissus, 50, 4th rate (1996)T. 
wa 1858. GrpratTar, 101, screw (3716)T. 
7 | 1859. Jason, 21, screw (1623)T. 
THE KING S SHIPS. 1860. Lrverpoot, 51, 4th rate (2126)T. 
1860. Panratoon, 11, screw (577)T. 
2. Burrr at Devonport. 1861. Arrica, 11, sloop, single screw. Re- 


(Cont. from p. 309, s.v. ‘Plymouth’), | named Royatztsr in 1861. 913 (669)T. fe 
1863. B N, 4, sloop. Not proceede 

In the following lists the date given with with. se _—— 
each ship is that of launch. The tonnage 1864. Ocean, 35, begun as (3716)T., 91 
when given in brackets denotes Tons Burthen, guns, Converted to true iron-clad, wood hall, 


otherwise Displacement Tonnage N.N.L. | ging) i hi Admiralty order of 
denotes New Navy Lists, 1841—52, and N.L., 14 May, 1861, Fidally built 1864 as 682 
Official Navy Lists. (4047)T. 


1845. Avencer, paddle frigate (1444)T. 1865. Isrer, 36, sloop, not completed 
Symonds. (taken down). 
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September, 1866. Dryap, 4, sloop (1081)T. 
31 May, 1867. Carron, paddle tug. 
8 Nov., 1867. Lapwinec, 3, twin screw, 
gunboat. 774 (663)T. — 

1867. Furrt, 4, twin 
gunboat (603)T. 

20 Dec., 1867. Fry, 4, Ditto as Frrrt. 

6 Mar., 1868. SEAGULL, 5 guns, twin screw 
gun vessel. 774 (663)T. 

13 May, 1870. Tsnepos, Corvette, wood 
barque-rigged, 1760 T., single screw. 

% Oct., 1871. TuHetis, 14, corvette, wood, 
ship single screw, 1860 T. 

17 Feb., 1871. Vuicitant, 2, despatch ves- 
sel, wood, paddle, 1000 T. 

10 Apr., 1873. AmerHyst, 24, single screw 
corvette, 1890 T. 

23 May, 1873. Mopesre, 14, single screw, 
corvette, wood. 1970 (1405)T. 

24 Juny, 1874. Sappuire, 14, 
single screw, wood, ship. 1970 T. 

19 Jan., 1875. Perseverance, paddle tug, 
wood, 540 T. 

13 Dec., 1876. FLaminco, 3, composite, 
single screw, barque-rigged, sloop. 774 T. 

28 Dec., 1876. Conpor, 3, composite, single 
screw, barque-rigged, gun-vessel, 780 T. 

1877. Prtican, 6, composite, single screw, 
sloop, barque-rigged, 1130 T. 

30 May, 1878. Dracon, 6, composite, single 
screw, barque-rigged, 1130 T. 

13 June, 1878. Preasus, 6, composite, 
single screw, sloop, barque-rigged, 1130 T. 

16 Sept., 1879. PHornix, 6, composite, 
single screw sloop, barque-rigged, 1130 T. 

30 Sept., 1879. Mrzranpa, 6, composite, 
single screw sloop, barque-rigged, 1130 T. 


screw, composite 


corvette, 


20 July, 1880. Murine, 6, composite, 
single screw, sloop, barque-rigged. 1130 T. 
3 Aug., 1880. Esprecie, 6, composite, 


single screw, sloop, barque-rigged, 1130 T. 

3 Dec., 1881. Heroine, 8, composite, cor- 
vette, single screw, barque-rigged. 1420 T. 

20 Dec., 1881. Hyacintu, 8, composite, 
corvette, single screw, barque-rigged, 1420 T. 

7 Mar., 1883, Royatist, 12, composite, 
corvette, single screw, barque-rigged. 1420 T. 

27? Mar., 1883. Raprp, 12, composite, 
corvette, single screw, barque-rigged. 1420 T. 
14 Nov., 1883. Rernprer, 4, composite, 
single screw, sloop, barque-rigged. 970 T. 

6 Aug., 1884. Racer, 8, composite, single 
screw, sloop, barque-rigged. 970 T. 

23 June, 1884. Martner, 8, composite, 
single screw, sloop, barque-rigged. 970 T. 
27 June, 1885. Icarus, 8, composite, 
single screw, sloop, barque-rigged. 970T. | 
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Note.—Hereafter all vessels are built of steel 
unless otherwise stated. 

23 Oct., 1885. Curtew, 4, 785 T., 
screw, torpedo gun-boat. 

19 Jan., 1886. Lanprart, 4, 785 T., twin 
screw, torpedo gun-boat. 

10 Mar., 1887. Serpent, 6, 
cruiser, twin screw, 1660 T. 

6 May, 1887. Racoon, 6, torpedo cruiser, 
twin screw, 1600 T. 

50 Sept., 1887. Sanprry, 2, 475 T., twin 
screw, torpedo gun-boat. 

17 Oct., 1887. Sprper, 1, 475 T., twin 
screw, torpedo gun-boat. 

1888. SHARPSHOOTER, 2, 735 T., twin screw. 

27 Feb., 1889. Spanker, 2, as SHARP- 
SHOOTER. 

10 Apr., 1888. PuHrasant, 6, 755 T., com- 
posite, single screw, gun-vessel. 

10 May, 1888. Parrriper, 6, 755 T., com- 
posite, single screw, gun-vessel. 

15 Mar., 1889. SprEEDWELL, 2, as SHARP- 
SHOOTER, 

50 Apr., 1889. Rinepove, 6, 805 T., single 
screw, gun-vessel, composite. 

12 Apr., 1889. Lapwine, 6, ditto as R1nc- 
Dove, 805 T. 

1 July, 1890. Puorse, 8, 2575 T., twin 
screw, cruiser. 

28 Aug., 1890. Puitomen, 8, 
twin screw, cruiser. 

24 Nov., 1890. Epear, 12, 7350 T., twin 
screw, 1st class cruiser. 

2 Dec., 1892. Bonaventure, 10, 4360 T. 
(steel and wood sheathed), 2nd class cruiser, 
twin screw. 

3 Nov., 1891. Date uncertain, AEoLvs, 8, 
5600 T., 2nd class cruiser, twin screw. 

7 Nov., 1893. Hermione, 10, 4360 T., 2nd 
class cruiser, twin screw (steel and wood 
sheathed). 

17 Mar,, 1893. Astrea, 10, 4360 T., 2nd 
class cruiser, twin screw. 

12 July, 1893. Anretopr, 2, 735 T., tor- 
pedo gun-boat, twin screw. 

20 Feb., 1894. Harrier, 2, 1070 T., tor- 
pedo gun-boat, twin screw. 

6 Apr., 1894. Hatycon, 2, torpedo gun- 
boat, 1070 T. 

25 Apr., 1895. PuHorntrx, 6, 1080 T., steel 
sloop, twin screw. 

1895. ALGERINE, 6, steel sloop, 1050 T., 
twin screw, guh-boat. 

3 July, 1894. Hussar, 2, 1070 T., twin 


screw, gun and torpedo vessel. 


25 Apr., 1895. Taxrsort, 11, 5600 T., twin 


twin 


torpedo 


2975 T., 
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screw, 2nd class (wood sheathed), protected 
cruiser. 

1894/5. Building Tazzsor, 11, 5600 T., 
twin screw, 2nd class (wood sheathed), pro- 
tected cruiser. 

3 Dec., 1896. Furious, 10, 5800 T., 2nd 


class cruiser, 


) 


26 May, 1896. Arrocant, 10, 2nd class, 


cruiser, 5800 T. 


19 July, 1898. Psycue, 8, 2135 T., 3rd) 


class cruiser. 

5 July, 1898. Ocean, 16, battleship, 
12950 T. Sunk by mine in Dardanelles, 18 
March, 1915. 

11 Mar., 1899. 
15000 T. 

18 Oct., 1899. Butwark, 16, battleship, 
15000 T. Internal explosion off Sheerness, 
26 Nov., 1914. 

5 Mar., 1901. 


IMPLACABLE, 16, battleship, 


Montacve, 16, battieship, 


15000 T. Stranded Lundy Island, 30 May, 
1906, 

8 Mar., 1902. QuvuEEN, 16, battleship, 
15000 T. 


18 June, 1902. 
cruiser, 5880 T. 

23 July, 1903. Kine Epwarp VII, 18, 
16500 T., battleship. Sunk by mine off north 
of Scotland, 6 Jan., 1916. 

17 June, 1905. Hrpernra, 18, battleship, 
16350 T. 

6 June, 1906. Minotaur, 14, Ist class 
cruiser, 14600 T., broken up 1924-5, at Castle 
Pill, Milford Haven. 

24 Aug., 1907. Tremerarre, 26, 18600 T., 


Encounter, 11, 2nd class 


battleship. 

7 Nov., 1908. Cotz1newoop, 30, battle- 
ship, 19250 T. 

28 Oct., 1909. INDEFATIGABLE, 24, 18750 T. 


battle cruiser. Sunk in action in North Sea, 


31 May, 1916. 


6 Aug., 1910. Lion, 24, battle cruiser, 
26350 T. 

18 Nov., 1911. Crnturion, 26, battleship, 
23000 T. Building January, 1911—March, 
1913. 


14 Oct., 1912. Manrzizporovcn, 22, battle- 
ship, 25000 T. Building January, 1912— 
June, 1914. 

26 Nov., 1913. Warspite, 24, battleship. 
27500 T. Building October, 1912—March,1915. 


5 July, 1913. Caroz, oiler, capacity 1000, 


tons, 2178 T. 
30 Sept., 1913. Avrora, 8, light cruiser, 
3500 T. 


tons, 2178 T. 


3 Oct., 1914. Ferrot, oiler, capacity 1000 


17 Nov., 1914. Royan Oak, 22, battle 
ship, 25750 T. Building January, 1914~ 
May, 1916. 

14 Jan., 1915. Cxrzoparra, 4, light cruiser, 
4750 T. Building February, 1914—June, 
1915. 

9 Sept., 1915. J.5, submarine. 

9 Sept,, 1915. J.6, submarine. 

31 May, 1916. K.6, submarine. 

31 May, 1916. K.7, submarine. 

21 Feb., 1917. J.7, submarine. 


20 Mar., 1920. FropisHer, 7, light 
cruiser, 9750 T. Building 1916—24. 
1919. Laid down Watson,  torpedo-boat 


destroyer. Vessel scrapped before being 
launched. 

28 Aug,, 1919. Ratercn, 7, light cruiser, 
9750 T. Wrecked off Labrador Coast, 1922, 

29 May, 1919. Dursan, 6, light cruiser, 
4650 T. Built by Scott’s S.B. and E. Co, 
Greenock. Completed Devonport. 

11 Sept., 1919. Hermes, 10, aircraft 
carrier, 10950 T. Built by Sir W. Arn- 
strong & Co. Completed Devonport. 

11 Nov., 1919. Wurcn, 4, _ torpedo-boat 
destroyer, 1325 T. Built by Thornycroft. 
Completed Devonport. 

20 Aug., 1919. L.54, submarine. Built 
by Denny Bros., Dumbarton. Comoleted 
Devonport. 

June, 1924. ApvENTURE, 7260 T., cruiser 
minelayer. Laid down November, 1922. 

Cornwall, light cruiser. Left Devonport 
for trials on 18 Aug., 1927. 

DEVONSHIRE, cruiser, ready for launching, 
October, 1927. 

Joun A. Rupert-JoNEs. 


HE BANK OF ENGLAND AND OTHER 
CITY GARDENS.—The rebuilding of 
the Bank has caused ‘‘ the most valuable gar- 
den in the world” to disappear. We shall 
miss the little oasis of Threadneedle-street 
with its fountain (erected 1852), two trees, 
and gravelled paths, originally the church- 
yard of St. Christopher-le-Stock, the last 
burial here being of Jenkins, a bank clerk, 
74 feet high. It is a long time since Corn- 
hill was an open space and Walbrook famous 
for its gardens, since Ironmongers’ Hall had 
vines, roses, and rosemary, Grocers’ Hall 
hedge-rows and a bowling-alley, and Drapers 
Hall and the gardens of Gresham House were 
favourite resorts. Hoare’s Bank, Fileet- 
street, and Nevill’s Court, Fetter-lane have 
their gardens, but that of 4, Crosby Square, 
was sold in 1908 for £36,500. 
J. ARDAGH. 
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Readers’ Queries. 


HE NAME OF BORGIA. — In ‘ Italy 
from End to End,’ by H. Warner Allen 
(Methuen & Co.), p. 43, there is a statement 
a propos of Rodrigo Borgia [Pope] Alex- 
ander VI: 


We have recoids of several of his bastards, 
apart froin the tour children, Giovanni born in 
1474, Cesare in April 1476, Lucrezia in April 
1480, and Giuitre in 1451 or 1482 born to him by 
Vanozza Catanei ... Vanozza... seems to have 
loved Rodrigo sincerely . .. To cover her 
relations w.th His Ho.iness, she was twice 
married to maris complaisants, and the signa- 
ture in her letters “ The happy and unhappy 
Vanozza de Cataneis ”; ‘“‘ Your happy and un- 
happy mother Vanozza Borgia” (she did not 
hesitate to use Rodrigio’s surname in ber pri- 
vate letters) seem to epitomise her strange exis- 
tence.” 

Is not this assumption of the name of 
‘Borgia’? more than extraordinary and 
unusual ? 


A. Francis STEvART. 





| 

EVENTEENTH CENTURY SILVER} 

~ MEDAL.—The accompanying reproduc- 
tions are of a silver medal which has been 
in my family for a very long time, but the 
origin thereof has not been traced, in spite 
of various efforts. The following inscription 


appears on the obverse : 


“Coniugium foecundat amor labor 
secundat : 
dei.’ 


atq. 
ditat idem coelo gratia lapsa 
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‘(,HRONICLES OF THE SCHONBERG- 

COTTA FAMILY.’ — Will any reader 
tell me whether this book is or is not purely 
fictitious? If it has any historical basis I 
should be glad to know what are the original 
German documents and where they may be 
found, whether in print or otherwise. 


N. GuNN. 


‘* DINKIES.”’—-Mr. Roland Fertwee, in 
The Strand Magazine for October, at 
p. 3544, says :— 


In this shingled age the word flapper has 
disappeared, and is supplanted by the word 
pinkie.” It derives, | suppose from the coral 
lobes of their little ears which peep forth from 
beneath a bunch of curls. 


This marks an epoch as to the word 
“flapper ”’ (cf. clii. 459). 
Beerbohm Tree produced an exceedingly 


pretty children’s play calied ‘ Pinkie and 
the Fairies.” Who was the author if it? 
Who played ‘‘ Pinkie’? 

HARMATOPEGOS. 








On the reverse is the following inscription : 
‘*Palma velut palmam ceu casta columba 
columbum : sic vero coniux coniugem amore 
colat.”’ 

It may be a German medal struck in celebra- 

tion of a wedding, and might have come to 

Sweden during the seventeenth century. 


Louis ZETTERSTEN. 
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‘\ ELISMATA,’ 1611. — Lean’s ‘ Collec- 

tanea’ has a quotation from ‘ Melis- 
mata,’ 1611. There is nothing under this | 
name in the B.M. Catalogue. Is the author | | 
known? Or can any one say where I can find | 
the book ? é@. tL, 


158, Gloucester W.2. 


ONTHIEU AND ENGLAND. — The 
French county of Ponthieu, at the outlet 
of the Somme river and once an appanage of | 
the English Crown, is often referred to in the | 
old records as the County of Pontiff or Poun- | 
tiff. This is seemingly an English corrup- | 
tion, but how came it so, at a time when | 
French was the official language of England ? 
The Patent Rolls of 1293 record the sale 
of one-fifth of the County of Ponthieu by John 
de Pontiff, Earl of Albemarle, to Edmund, 
brother of King Edward I, for £14,000 of 
Paris. The identity of this arbitrary person 
is seemingly fixed by another entry in the 
same year, which records a 


APPERSON, 
‘lerrace, 





safe conduct to John de Pontivo and others, | 
serjeants of the Master of the Knights Templars | 


in France, going to various ports and elsewhere | 
in the realm to view wines and other goods | 


taken at sea by sailors of the realm. 


This is a puzzling transaction. 
some antiquary can explain. 
county in the possession of England? 
no part of Normandy. 


It is 


INQUIRER. 
D gy se sagnd .—In S.E. Lancashire is a 
farm called Cronshaw, near Musbury 


(now Helmshore). 
shaw lived at Cronshaw, Musbury. 


Thomas Holt died at Cronkshaw. In 1624) 
William Cronkshaw, and in 1617 Ellen | 
Cronkshaw died at Musbury. In 1613) 
Francis Bould died at Cronshaw. And in| 


1588 Francis Bold died at Craynshey. Is | 
anything known as to how long the place | 


of the same name have been 


and a family 
Has there been any change | 


associated ? 


since the sixteenth century or thereabouts in | 
Crayn- | 


the spelling of the place- name, 7.€., 
shey or Cronshay, to Cronshaw? Is there 
any history with regard to the family con- 
nected with the place? Did it bear arms? 


F. Hucu CronsuHey. 
S 
S any book or article on the Plantagenet 
Order of the SS. Collar? 
LEZZE. 
look at exlvii. | 


{Our correspondent might 
12, 140.] 
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| ise of English families of the name. 


Perhaps | 
How came this | 


In 1873 Thomas Cron- | 
In 1642 | 
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fLLroT FAMILY. _hirty years ago the 
late George F. S. Elliot published pri. 
vately a fairly full and very carefully com. 
piled account of the Border Elliots and the 
Family of Minto. Mr. Elliot confined the 
| scope of his work to the history of the Elliots 
of the Scottish Border, and omitted any treat- 
Little 
relating to the latter has ever been printed, 
but, as the result of many years’ research, 
i have collected extensive material relating 
tc them which is now almost complete so far 
as families of any importance, and some 
others, are concerned, down to the latter part 
of the eighteenth century. Since that date 
junior branches have been scattered and nun- 
erous, and I am anxious to get into touch 
with members of the family in any parts of 
the Empire and the United States, who 
possess authentic pedigrees relating to the 
periods of the eighteenth and nineteenth cen- 
turies, which have hitherto never appeared 
in print. The name is variously spelt 
Eliot, Elliot, and Elliott. 
W. T. T. Exxrorr. 
40, Westbourne Park Road, W.2. 
ROTHER OF CHARLES DICKENS: 
’ FEETUM.—In a letter to the editor of 
T.P.’s Weekly, Oct. 22, 1927, a correspondent 
signing as W. Allan Cunningham, says that 
Frederick Dickens, younger brother of the 


| novelist was a special favourite of a Mr. 


Feetum, who at one time resided in or off 
Regent Street. Mr. Feetum’s house was for 
some time a popular haunt of literary men, 
included amongst whom was G. A. Sala. Mr. 
Feetum, it is said, befriended many a strug- 
gling journalist whilst in London. Having 
accumulated an ample fortune, Mr. and Mrs. 
Feetum retired to their native town, Duar- 
lington, taking Frederick Dickens with them. 
He, so the correspondent says, ended his days 
as their guest. 

A Darlington paper, The Evening Des- 
patch, Sept. 17, 1927, told its readers that in 
Darlington West Cemetery may be seen a 
stone bearing this inscription: ‘‘ In memory 
of Frederick William Dickins, who died at 
Darlington on October the twentieth, 1868, 
aged 48° years.’ 

Forster and other writers on the great 


COLLAR.—Please tell me where to find | Novelist say that he had a younger brother 


named Frederick William, born 1820, but 
that he died young. 
It is, however, ev vident that is not so, and 





that he was approaching the half century 
when he died. 
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The burial register reveals that on 20 Oct., 
1868, Frederick William Dickens, aged 48, 
a civil pensioner of the War Office, died in 
Elton Parade, Darlington, from asphyxia, 
following the bursting of an abscess in his 
right lung. 

Councillor Charles Mountford says that 
Frederick William Dickens was a_ personal 
friend of his father, and thinks that he was 
a press man in the Quaker town. He belonged 
to the old Bohemian school of journalists, and 
was invariably hard up. 

Who would the Mr. Feetum be? Feetham 
is a well-known family and place-name in 
Darlington, but whether Feetum or Feetham 
can be considered synonymous I am uncer- 


tain. H. Askew. 
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HIDDINGFOLD GLASS. — An ancient | 
glass industry is said to have existed in 


the village of Chiddingfold, in Surrey. Are 
any details available, and as to when the 
work there ceased ? 
J. Lanprear Lucas. 

101, Piccadilly. 

[In the late Harry J. Powell’s ‘ Glass- 
making in England’ (Cambridge University 
Press) will be tound many particulars about 


| the ready kindness he shows 


Chiddingfold glass, and on p. 17 it is noted | 


that inquiry was made in 1567 as to the 
making of window-glass at Chiddingfold, t 
which it was replied that only small articles 
and rough goods were then being made there. ] 
RATT.—This surname 
shire and elsewhere. 
avian origin ? 


occurs in Stafford- 
Is it of Scandin- 
Witi1am Harcovurt- Batu. 
, 
EAN LE FERON, FRENCH HIS- 
TORIAN.—Can anyone supply me with 
any information concerning this writer? 
Witi1am Harcovurt-Batu. 


|ASSIE.—A. D. Massie, m. Luvelia Poin- 
dexter. This Massie line used the name 
Cecilia often. Who was D. Massie—(David ?) 
—probably born about 1610-20. 
KaTuHARINE K. ADAMs. 
UTHORS WANTED.—1. Can any _ reader 
give the author of ‘The Last Journey’ 
beginning: “‘ Now I have come to the end of 
the road, the very end.” 


B 
9, Queens Gate Gardens, S.W. 


2. Can any one tell me where to find the | 
following lines :— 


. H. Derry. 


If one draw night to God an inch through | 
twilight dim, 
ae will advance a mile, in blazing light, to | 
im. 
LeEzze. 
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; Replies. 


CHARLES I AND THE BANQUETING 
HOUSE, WHITEHALL. 


(clii. 117, 173, 210, 247, 282, 299, 
320, 336; cliii, 201, 219, 237). 


[x a question of historical fact like the 

present one, it is advisable to point out the 
conclusions of the most authoritative his- 
torians, before bringing forward new evidence 
or arguing about the matter. 

These have been admirably summed up by 
Sir Charles H. Firth who, as all research 
workers know, has devoted his whole life to 
the study of the period of Charles I and the 
Interregnum. Whether we agree or disagree 
with all of his conclusions, we all alike are 
under a great debt of obligation to him, 
either for the numerous carefully referenced 
books he has published, or (many of us) for 
to genuine 
workers in his special field. 

Sir Charles, in his article on ‘ The Execu- 
tion of Charles I,’ in the Cornhill for Janu- 
ary, 1897, wrote :— 
_ rom the middle window of the Banquet- 
ing House Charles stepped out upon the 
scaffold. He was dressed in black from head to 
foot, but not in mcurning, and wore the George 
and Ribbon of the Garter. The scaffold was 
covered with black cloth and from the railings 
round it, which were as high as a man’s waist, 
black hangings drooped. In the middle of the 
scaffold lay the block ‘a little piece of wood 
flat at bottom, about a foot and a half long’ 
and about six inches high. By it lay the 
‘bright execution axe for executing male- 
factors’ &e. 

I can give chapter and verse for all the 
statements in this passage, with the exception 
of the first four words. 

In February last I contributed a_ short 
article to ‘N. & Q.’ (clii. 117), with quota- 
tions proving that there was no definite con- 
temporary statement about the King’s win- 
dow, other than that it was the ‘‘ great win- 
dow ’”’ of the Banqueting House and that, 
probably, this referred to the second window 
from the north rather than the fourth, or 
centre, window of, the seven ‘‘ great windows.”’ 
I raised this question because I was at the 
time writing a book on the Trial of Charles 


‘I, shortly to be published as one of Messrs. 


Hodges’ series of ‘ Notable British Trials.’ 
Since that date I have completed my 


researches, and I am now able to reinforce 
my 


evidence about the ‘‘ King’s’ win- 
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dow.’’ And as my publishers tell me that my 
book will not be ready for a little time to 
come, I will in the next article restate and 
increase my evidence in order that the readers 
of ‘N. & Q.’ may see it all. If there is a 
flaw anywhere, I am open to conviction, and 
should be grateful if it is pointed out before 
it is too late. 


In the meantime Mr. C. H. THompson 
rather draws a red herring across the scent 
by his attempt to reinforce the dis- 
credited eighteenth century legend of Vertue, 
a second-rate antiquary, who was_ born 
in 1684 and died in 1756. This is that 
the King’s window was not a window of the 
3anqueting House at all but a small window 
(enlarged) of what Mr. Tuompson terms the 
“annexe ’’ on the north side. Three lengthy 
articles are devoted to this hypothesis, and in 
them not only has Mr. THompson omitted to 
notice (perhaps he has not seen) the evidence 
set out by me in February and March (clii. 
117 and 210), but also he has not taken into 
account considered conclusions like that of 
Sir Charles H. Firth, with which I openel 
this article. It is necessary, therefore, to 
examine what Mr. THompson has to say, in 
the first place. 

In his first article (cliii. 201), after 
describing the extent and scope of his re- 
searches, which, as I shall preve later on, 
have not included the primary authorities, 
that is the ‘‘ Thomason tracts,’ he tells us 
that he is able ‘‘ to state with certainty ”’ 
which was the King’s window, and reveals the 
fact that the first two writers upon whom he 


relies are Herbert and Ludlow, the regicide. | 


Herbert, he asserts, ‘‘is the only contem- 
porary authority we have who states that the 
King passed to the scaffold through a broken 
wall.’? What then is to be said about Sir 
William Sanderson, who, as I pointed out 
at clii. 117, said, in 1658, that the King passed 
through the ‘‘ great window enlarged.”’ Mr. 
THompson is contending for a little window 
enlarged. Ludlow simply remarked that the 
King passed ‘‘ out of a window of the Ban- 
queting hhouse,’’ which is not in favour of 
Mr. THompson’s hypothesis. 

Then we come to the real discovery Mr. 
THompson has made. All the printed ver- 
sions of Herbert’s ‘Memoirs,’ including that 
published during the present year, in Mrs. 
Gertrude S. Stevenson’s ‘ Charles I in Cap- 
tivity,’ represent Herbert as stating of the 
King : 

‘* There was a passage broken through the 


' structures, but one, no distinction arose). 





wall, by which the King passed unto the 
scaffold.”’ 

Mr. THompson points out, however, that in 
the original MS. this passage runs: 

‘““ His Maty past’ to y® scaffold through 
y® wall yt was purposely broken downe at ye 
North end of y® roome.”’ 

In other words, in the Banqueting House, 
at the north end of it, and not at the centre 
window ; and certainly not in the ‘‘ annexe” 
on the north side of it. 

A lengthy bibliography of the MSS. of Her. 
bert’s ‘Memoirs’ follows. I doubt very 
much whether this bibliography was worth 
the pains Mr. Tompson has evidently taken 
with it, having regard to the facts detailed 


in my article on Herbert’s ‘ Memoirs,’ at 
ante p. 293. 
In his second article Mr. TxHompson 


” 


describes the ‘‘annexe’’ and asserts that “it 
has been said by some ”’ that the King passed 
out through the lower window in this. No 
contemporary ever made such an assertion. 
Who were the ‘‘ some’”’ who did? 

Mr. Tuompson then again remarks that 
‘‘it is certain’? that the King’s window was 
the lower window of the ‘‘ annexe,’’ and 
winds up with another assertion which woatd 
be valuable if it were possible to offer proof 
ot it. He argues: ‘‘ Across the space that 
intervened between the door window [of the 
‘‘annexe ’’] and the scaffold platform, planks 
were laid down and the King passed out of 
the building.’ I shall prove that the scaf- 
fold was nowhere near the supposed exit from 
the ‘“‘ annexe.”” Planks are never mentioned. 

In the third article the following assertions 
are all unfounded : 

1.‘‘ Only part of the scaffold platform, 
which was erected at the north end of the 
western front of the Banqueting House was 
usually spoken of as the ‘ scaffold,’ being that 
part of the platform which was furthest from 
the north west corner or angle of the 
House.” (No part of the scaffold was erected 
at the north west corner of the House). 

2. ‘The other portion of the platform, 
namely that which was at, and close to, the 
North West corner of the House was known as 
the scaffold end.’’ (All contemporary ac 
counts agree in mentioning ‘“‘ the scaffold 
and nothing else). 

3. ‘The scaffold end, from which the 
scaffold proper was distinguished by having 
its rails draped and its floor covered over with 
black ‘bays.’?’’ (As there were not two 
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Two numbers of two weekly licensed news- | 


books (quarto pamphlets 
the “ papers” or ““ 


descri 
erate Intelligencer. In my next article I 
shall show that Mr. THompson has _ over- 
looked in that particular number of the 


which preceded | 
news-papers ’’of 1665) are | 
quoted, namely the Perfect Diurnall (mis- | 
bed as a ‘‘ newsletter’’), and the Mod- | 


It seems that in olden times the upright 
form of burial was used in the case of mili- 
tary leaders. 

In Hearne’s ‘Collection of Antiquarian 
Discourses,’ vol. i., p. 212, the following 
appears :— 

For them above the grounde buryed, I have 
by tradition heard, that when anye notable 
Captayne dyed in battle or campe the souldyers 


' used to take his bodye and to sette him on his 


Moderate Intelligencer a _ passage which | 
administers the coup de grdce to his 
hypothesis. 


J. G. Mupprman. 
(To be concluded). 
wees UPRIGHT  (cliii. 297). — In 


October, 1899, I submitted a 
query to the Lord Abbot of Mt. St. Ber- 


feet uprighte, and put his launce or pike into 
his hand, and then his fellowe souldyers did 
travell and everye man bringe so much earthe, 
and laye about him as should cover him, and 


| mount up to cover the top of his pike. 


similar | 


nard’s Abbey (Cistercian), Br. Wilfred Hop- | 


wood, and received the following reply, 
which will interest others than S. :— 

It is the custom of our Order to bury with- 
out coffins, unless some grave reason occur to 
cause us to do otherwise; such for example as 
bringing a body from a distance, or the very 
rapid decay of the body. You may be inter- 
ested in our manner of buriai. As soon as the 
Brother is dead the body is washed and clothed 
again in complete monastic dress; it is then 
conveyed to the Church where it remains till 
the funeral. After some 48 or more hours the 
body is buried. A board, the length and 
breadth of the body, is placed under it, and 
under the board and round the body are wide 
bands to lower it into the grave. As soon as 
the body is lowered the Infirmarian descends 
into the grave, arranges the body in a straight 
position with sods prepared for the purpose, 
then draws the hood completely over the head 
and face, and the departed is left to mother 
earth; the Abbot throws on the first spadeful 
of earth, and the Brethren fill up the grave, 
letting the soil fall down the sides of the grave 
till the hody is gradually covered. A simple 
cross with the Religious’ name, age, and date 
of death is then placed at the head of the grave. 
The Brethren are all buried inside the Mon- 
astic enclosure. 

The Abkey is in Charnwood Forest, Coal- 
ville, Leicester. 

I have an idea that Jews adopt this method 
of interment, but am not sure. 

J. B. McGovern. 

Redgarth, Clothorn, Didsbury. 

Sir John Harcourt, K.B, (who was created a 
Knight Banneret by Edward I on 22 May, 
1306, at Carlisle, at the same time 
Prince of Wales, on the occasion of the King’s 
last expedition to Scotland), who 


in 1330, was buried in an erect posture and 
his tomb, which was in Stanton Harcourt 
Church, Oxfordshire, is, I believe, still there. 


Wiiitram Harcovurt-Batu. 


as the! 


died | 


Confirmation of this custom appears to be 
derived from the burial of Lord Dacre, who 
fell at the battle of Towton in 1461. He was 
buried in Saxton churchyard, and it is 
related that when his tomb-stone was dis- 
turbed many years after, for the purpose of 
interring beneath it a Mr. Gascoigne, his 
skeleton was found in a standing position. 

The upright mode of burial is alluded to 
by the poet Wordsworth in ‘The White Doe 
of Rylstone,’ Canto I :— 


Pass, pass who will yon chantry door, 

And through the chink in the fractured floor 
Lood down and see a grisly sight— 

A vault where bodies are buried upright! 
There face by face, and hand by hand, 

The Claphams and Mauleverers stand. 


Thomas Cooke, Governor of the Bank of 
England, 1737-1739, was buried in an up- 
right position at Morden College,- Black 
heath, in August, 1752. This was stated to 
have been in accordance with the LEastern 
custom—Cooke had formerly been a merchant 
and resided for some time at Constantinople. 

From this we may conclude that Sir Thos. 
Browne’s statement of the practice being fol- 
lowed in Russia was correct. 

In Narborough Church, Norfolk, Clement 
Spelman was immured in an upright position 
in a pillar. The inscription is directly 
against his face. He was Recorder of Not- 
tingham, and died in 1679. 

A couple of instances of burial head down- 
wards may be given. The first is that of 
Richard Hull, a bencher of the Inner Temple, 
who died in 1772, and left instructions that 
he was to be buried in Leith Hill Tower, 
in a tomb which he had had built in 1766. 
Report says that he held the opinion that the 
world would be reversed on the Day of Judg- 
ment, hence he directed that he should be 
buried head downwards. 

The second is that of Major Labelliere, 
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who was interred upside down on Box Hill 
in 1800. 

As there is a certain element of doubt about 
Richard Hill’s burial, confirmation or other- 
wise would be desirable. 

H. Askew. 


In addition to the references to be found 
in the early volumes of ‘ N. & Q.’ (See In- 
dices) records are given in Vaux’s ‘ Church 
Folklore,’ pp. 150 e¢ seq. Ben Jonson was 
buried in Westminster Abbey in an_ erect 
position, the supposition being that this was 
to avoid the large fee demanded for a full 
size grave. In Watson’s ‘ History of Halli- 
fax’ there is an entry of the interment of 
Capt. Taylor’s wife, buried in her garden 
standing upright. 

ARCHIBALD SPARKE. 

i AIR SUDDENLY TURNED WHITE 

(cliii. 27, 87, 142, 214).—In Japanese 
history it is given that, in a.p. 1017, Fuji- 
wara Akimitsu, the grandee, had all his hair 
turned white in one night on hearing his 
daughter having been set aside by her prince- 
consort in favour of a daughter of his poli- 
tical rival (‘ Eigwa Monogatari,’ written in 
the eleventh century, tom xiii; ‘ Tikkunshd,’ 


finished 1252, pt. ix. ch. Also the 
famous poet and politician Sugawara no 
Michizare is traditionally said to have 


undergone the same change when he was sud- 
denly removed from the government to a west- 
ern province, A.D. 901 (‘ Kéyasan Tstinen 
shi,’ 1672, tom. v). 

The Chinese history records several ex- 
amples (‘ Yuen-kien-liu-han,’ 1703, tom. 
ecelx.), but the most illustratory one is the 
case of Wei Tan who was forced to inscribe 
on a tablet of a belvedere, 250ft. above the 
ground and had all his hair blanched with 
extreme fear during the performance (Chin 
Shau, ‘ Wei-chi,’ written in the 3rd cent. 
A.D.). 

In Richard Spence’s ‘ Notes of a Botanist 
on the Amazon and Andes,’ 1908, vol. ii. p. 
165, an account is given of Madame Godin, 
whose hair became perfectly white during her 
terrible wandering alone in a deep forest for 
ten days or a little more. 

A propos of this subject I may mention 


that the Chinese and their followers believe | 


the constant tonic, Rehmannia-root, to turn 
human hair totally white, when taken with 
radish. The Chinese politician Kau Chun 
(tenth century A.D) is said to have thus made 
himself appear of much seniority, in order to 
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gain the confidence of the emperor Chin | 
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Tsung, who habitually distrusted all young 
men. And a Japanese story of the eigh. 
teenth century tells of a young, beautiful 
widow blanching her hair by the same means 
in order to eschew the enticements of evil 
incomers (Sie Chung-chi, ‘Wan-hai-pi-sha,’ 
1609, tom. v; Tései Teijo Katagi,’ tom. v, 
ch. 3). 

Kumacusu Murnaxata, 


QAMUEL HARTLIB (cliii. 298). — In 
1922 I enquired in ‘N. & Q.’ (128. x 
110) with reference to the residence of this 
distinguished foreigner in England, and two 
replies were elicited at 12 S. x. 157. In the 
first of these Mr. Davip Satmon referred me 
to Dr. Turnbull’s brochure ‘ Samuel Hart- 
lib’ (Oxford 1920), and in the latter Mr, 
H. T. SHeR1iNcHAM refers to two books con- 
taining a certain amount of biographical 
detail—‘ Agricultural Writers from Sir Wal- 
ter of Henley to Arthur Young,’ by D., 
McDonald (London 1908), and ‘ A Biograph- 
ical Memoir of Samuel Hartlib’ by H. Direks 
London (1865). . 
_ The most comprehensive sketch of Hartlib 
is undoubtedly Dr. Turnbull’s brochure, and 
from this we learn that very little is known 
of Hartlib’s ancestry beyond an account con- 
tained in one of his letters in 1650. In this 
Hartlib says that his father was the King of 
Poland’s merchant, and founded a church at 
Pomania (? Poznan) in Poland, but that 
owing to the persecutions of the Dissidents 
he moved to Elbing, where he built a man- 
sion, and his grandfather, the deputy oi the 
English Company at Danzig, brought the 
English merchants from Danzig to Elbing, 
to the great advantage of the latter town. 
That his father married two Polish gentle- 
women before his marriage to Samuel’s 
mother, whcse nationality is not specified. 
That his mother had two sisters, one of whom 
married successively Mr. Clark, ‘‘a_ lord 
maiors son at London,’’ Sir Richard Smith 
and Sir Edward Savage, and the other a Mr. 
Peak. That his cousin, daughter of Sir 
Richard Smith, married Sir Anthony Irby. 
That his family was said to be of very ancient 
extraction in the German Empire and had 
furnished various high dignitaries to the 
courts of the Empire, but had lost caste when 
some of them turned merchants. 
Altogether a very plausible account of his 
origin. Yet, as Dr. Turnbull says, “the 
additional information gained by following 
them [the clues] up is very scanty indeed.” 
In some cases Hartlib seems to have er 
(the English Company of merchants, for 
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example, was founded at Elbing in 1580, and 
did not move from Danzig to Elbing), and in 
other cases the records are silent on all impor- 
tant points. For example, it appears that 
Sir Richard Smith, fourth son of Sir Thomas 
Smith of Ostenhanger, Kent, had, by his 
third wife, a daughter, Margaret who mar- 
yied Sir Anthony Irby, M.P. for Boston. But 
the name of this third wife, who is Hartlib’s 
aunt, cannot be discovered. It is an exceed- 
ingly baffling case, and very intriguing. 
Hartlib was known to a wide circle in Eng- 
land, and it is presumed that his mother was 
English, yet Evelyn calls him a Lithuanian, 
John Dury, a German, and Dr. John 
Stoughton, a Dutchman, while all his con- 
temporaries seem to ignore his English con- 
nections. 

From a study of all the facts known to me, 
I think Hartlib’s paternal ancestry was 
purely German, but that his ancestors settled 
in Poland and Lithuania, where at this time 
only Germans and Jews were merchants. In 
the latter half of the sixteenth century, 
Nicholas Radziwill, Palatine of Wilno in 
Lithuania, was a zealous Protestant, and 
caused to be printed in 1563 the first Protest- 
ant Bible in Polish. It is therefore very 
probable that it was to the court of Radzi- 
will that Hartlib’s grandfather or father 
proceeded from Germany and settled for some 
years, 
Lithuanian burgher families, but these would 
be Germans like themselves and not Poles. 1 
do not think they could have married Polish 
gentlewomen, as even the szlachta, the petty 
nobles (many of whom were very impover- 
ished), would not mate with burghers. 


They may have married ladies of | 


Their removal to Danzig and Elbing would | 


possibly be caused by the fact that the son 
of Nicholas Radziwill was converted to the 
Catholic faith and bitterly persecuted the 
Dissidents. It is believed that Samuel Hart- 
lib was born in Elbing, but if his father had 
resided in Lithuania for some years, or had 
been born there, it would account for Evelyn 
describing Samuel as a Lithuanian. 

As a Protestant, Hartlib would, when 
coming to England, be recommended to the 
Dutch Church in Austin Friars. Many 
Poles and other foreigners frequented this 
church (John a Lasco or Jan Laski, the | 
famous reformer, was preacher here in 1550), | 
and many of the certificates recommending | 
these foreigners are preserved in the archives 
(ef. ‘Archives of the Dutch Church,’ by | 
Hessel). While no such certificate exists for | 
Samuel Hartlib, there is one, dated Danzig 





10/20 June, 1667, for ‘‘ Fraw Maria Hart- 
liebin, widow of the late Herr Georg Hart- 
hebs, late Rector of the Reformed School at 
Wilda, and her daughter Jungfraw Catherine 
Hartliebs.’’ This George Hartlib is un- 
doubtedly the brother of Samuel, and we may 
therefore presume that Samuel was also 
recommended to the Dutch Church, and he 
may have frequented it when he first came to 
London. For this reason Stoughton may 
have deemed him a Dutchman. In any case 
Hartlib must soon have ceased to frequent 
this church, for he was married Jan. 20, 
1628/9, at St. Dionis Backchurch. 

With regard to Hartlib’s maternal ancestry 
Dr. Turnbull justly states: ‘‘the facts of 
Hartlib’s grandfather being deputy of a com- 
pany of English merchants, and of the Eng- 
lish marriages of his two daughters, besides 
Hartlib’s own relations to England, all point 
to Hartlib’s mother having been an English 
woman, as Althaus notes; it is not, of course, 
absolutely certain that such was the case.”’ 

I should certainly be grateful for any 
information which would throw light on this 
problem. I am confident that many clues to 
the identity of Hartlib’s mother exist in this 
country. I should also be glad of informa- 
tion regarding Hartlib’s children and kins- 
folk. Besides children who died young, there 
appear to have been: 

Samuel Hartlib, Junior, of the Inner 
Temple, mentioned by Pepys, who ultimately 
fled to Holland to escape his debts ; 

Mary, who married Frederick Clodius ; and 

Nan, who married John Roder or Roth of 
Utrecht, knighted by Charles II in 1660. 

Daniel Hartlib, who, according to Dr. 
Turnbull, is mentioned in 1667, is probably 
the nephew mentioned by Samuel Hartlib as 
attending him just prior to his death, but 
nothing further is known of him. 

Laurance M. Wotcxo. 
142, Kinfauns Road, Goodmayes, Essex. 

B. towards close of sixteenth century, 
probably in Elbing; d. 1670. Much inform:- 
tion about him in ‘ Dict. Nat. Biog.’; Catal. 


| of Sloane MS. (Scott), p. 242, and G. W. 


Johnson’s ‘ History of English Gardening’ 


(1829), 96-97. J. ARDAGH. 


ROBATE INVENTORIES (cliii. 291, s.v. 
‘The Proving of Shakespeare’s Will.’) 

— I quite agree with all that is said 
at the above reference upon the importance 
of inventories. They are often of the great- 
est interest and value, and sometimes ire 
useful in fixing within a few days the date of 
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the death of the testator. Early wills were fre- 
quently made in extremis, and the limits of 
date of death can frequently be fixed between 
the date of the will and the date of the inven- 
tory within very narrow limits. 

Refeyence is made to the inventories in the 
Worcester and Lichfield Registries. It may 
also be pointed out that there are numbers of 
inventories in the Probate Registry at Ches- 
ter. These have been sorted and listed in 
the Calendars of Wills from 1545 to 1810 


published by the Record Society of Lan- | 


cashire and Cheshire. This Society has also 
published similar lists of the wills and inven- 
tories in the Diocesan Registry at Chester, 
and of North Lancashire wills and _ inven- 
tories proved at Richmond, 1457-1812. There 


are a number of these inventories for the six- | 


teenth century and later, of Lancashire and 
Cheshire testators, printed in the publica- 
tions of the Chetham and Record Societies. 
At Chester, the original wills, and not tran- 
scripts, are produced to the searcher, and if 
there is an inventory, it is generally to be 
found with the will. R.S.B. 


OUTHAMPTON: BEVOIS AND ASCU- |} 
PART (cliii. 298).—Sir Bevis, son of Sir | 
Guy of Hampton, was born at Southampton. | 
While still a child he cudgelled his  step- | 
father to death, and later on he encountered | 


a giant, thirty feet high, whom he turned 


into a slave, and forced to run by his horse. | 
This is the gentleman who, later, kept him 
company on one of the gates of his native 


place, and his name was Ascapart. Bevis 


also fought a dragon and surpassed in valour | 


the exploits of St. George. According to 
some he was a brave Saxon, who held the 
Earldom of Hampton against the Norman 
invaders; according to others he was the 
champion of Anglo-Saxon Christianity 
against the Danes. 

The name Bevis is Italian and was origin- 
ally Buovo d’Antona, which was corrupted 
into Hampton. He is connected with Charle- 
magne and figures in a prose romance that 
was printed in Bologna in 1480. There was 
also a French romance dealing with his ex- 
ploits, which was known in England in the 
early part of the sixteenth century. Dray- 
ton celebrated the achievements of Bevis in 
the second song of his ‘ Polyolbion,’ though 
he seems to have had some doubt about them. 
The giant Ascapart is often mentioned by 
Elizabethan writers. 

T. Percy ARMSTRONG. 





| Sir Bevis of Hampton, or Southampton, 
| was a giant and celebrated figure in Arthur. 
| ian romance, who also appears in Drayton's 
|‘ Polyolbion.’ The story of Sir Bevis appears 
| to be of about the tenth century, and the 
| oldest versions are French of the thirteenth 
| and fourteenth centuries. There are sey- 
eral extant versions in English, French, and 
Italian of the sixteenth and seventeenth cen- 
| turies. Ascapart or Ascabart, another giant 
| who, in the romance of ‘ Bevis of Hampton, 
| was conquered by Bevis, is said to have been 


| 
| 


| S0ft. high. Bevis Mount, Southampton, is 
said to have been thrown up by the giant to 
impede the course of the Danish invaders up 
| the river, while it is also his reputed grave, 
| According to Woodward and Wilks, ‘ His. 
| tory of Hampshire,’ in 1719 there used to be 
; Shown great balls weighing 400 lbs. each, 
| which it was affirmed were the playthings of 
| Bevis and Ascapart. 


ARCHIBALD SPARKE. 
ALCULATION OF SHIPS’ TONNAGE 
(cliii. 189, 232, 304).—Years ago, I was 
| apprenticed to the shipbroking business in 
Liverpool, and I simply devoured all the 
information 1 could get hold of relating to the 
| building and chartering of ships. I venture 


| to think, therefore, that the following inform- 
ation will answer the question of your 
| correspondent at the first reference. 
The tonnage of a ship means the displace- 
| ment in the case of ships of war and the regis- 
tered tonnage in the case of merchant ships. 
The displacement is the weight of the ship 
when loaded so as to sink her in the water to 
her proper draught. The weight of the water 
displaced is, of course, equal to the weight 
of the ship, and the displacement is arrived 
at by ascertaining the cubic space occupied 
by the portion of the ship immersed, when she 
is drawing her proper depth of water, and 
dividing it by 35, as 35 cubic feet of water 
weigh one ton. The dead-weight carrying 
capacity of a ship is the difference of her dis- 
placement at the load-line and the light line. 
The registered tonnage is the measurement of 
a ship according to the rules contained in the 
2nd schedule to the Merchant Shipping Act, 
1894, after deducting the allowances sane 
tioned by sections 78 to 81 of the Act. 
The measurement gives the entire cuvl 
capacity of the ship below the tonnage deck. 
The tonnage deck is the upper deck in ships 
having less than three decks, and the seco 
deck from below in all other ships. To the 
| cubic capacity below the tonnage deck 18 
| added the cubic space between all decks above 
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the tonnage deck, ascertained according to the 
rules in the second schedule, and the cubic 
capacity of any permanently closed in space 
on the upper deck, and the total divided by 
100 is the gross tonnage of the ship. 


The net registered tonnage is arrived at by | 
deducting from the gross tonnage measured | 


as above—in case of steam ships, the space 


occupied by the propelling power; and in the 


case of sailing ships, the space used for the 
storage of sails; and in the case of any ship, 
the space used for the accommodation of the 
master or occupied by seamen or apprentices ; 
and the space used for working the helm, 
capstan, and anchor gear, or for keeping the 
chart, signals, and other instruments of 
navigation, and the boatswain’s stores; and 
the space occupied by the donkey-engine and 
boiler, if connected with the main pumps of 
the ship. 

It will be seen that net register tonnage is 
a very elastic term, and it bears no ratio or 
proportion to gross register tonnage. 

James SETON-ANDERSON. 
22, Alexandra Place, Oban, Argyllshire. 


ARLBOROUGH ARMS (cliii. 262, 284). 

—I am grateful to Mr. Struenety for 
the suggestion as to the Garter Stall-plate. 
This had occurred to me, but I was not 
acquainted with their appearance or size. 

The condition of the impression is so good 
that it must have been taken before the plate 
was at all worn by polishing or any other 
means of wear. The paper and ink seem to 
be contemporary with the date. There are 
no marks or screw-holes for affixing the plate. 

H. Stone. 

Devon and Exeter Library, The Close, Exeter. 

OUBLE PISCINAS (cliii. 243, 303). — 

There is a very fine example of a double 
piscina in Crediton Church, Devon. This 
was a Collegiate Foundation and at the Dis- 
solution the parishioners bought it and it 
still is under the care of twelve ‘‘ Gov- 
ernors ’’ as the result. The Lady Chapel was 
then desecrated and turned into a school, an 
entrance being made in the east part of the 
south wall. 

The school was removed in the last cen- 
tury. On the south of the choir a two- 
storied building which has been 
serves as Governors’ room, etc. 
been the chapter house. 
the churchyard by a door in its western wall, 
and just inside this door was a graceful 
double piscina, The end nearest the door 
was incomplete, and showed that it had come 


It may have 





‘ordinary. 


adapted ! 


It is entered from | 


from another part—quite apart from the 
anomaly of its position. 

Careful investigation a year or so back 
proved that it belonged to the Lady chapel 
and had been displaced when the door was 
made for the school. That it was preserved 
and placed elsewhere at that period is extra- 
It has now been replaced in the 
masonry which blocked the door, and its 
incomplete end is once more in place in the 
east wall of the Lady chapel. 

H. Stone. 

((ARDIFF OLD TOWN HALL (cliii. 297). 
~ —The family of Bird occupied a prom- 
inent position in the parochial life of Cardiff, 
during the last century. From the ‘ Records 
of the County Borough of Cardiff’ (1898- 
1905) I find that John Bird, Senior, became 
entitled to the freedom of the Cordwainers’ 
and Glovers’ Company in 1783, and was for 
several years a Master. On Sept. 30, 1802, 
John Bird the elder, cordwainer, was sworn a 
burgess, whilst the records show that John 
Bird was an Alderman in 1818, and from 
1818 to 1833 was frequently a Bailiff, an 
office which was often held by two persons 
jointly, and which has now been changed for 
that of Mayor. As a Bailiff, Bird was the 
Chief Magistrate and head of the Corpora- 
tion, and represented Lord Bute’s civil juris- 
diction over the borough. A portrait of 
‘* John Bird, of Cardiff, sometime factor ”’ is 
in Cardiff Castle, and a reproduction of it 
appears in Vol. v. of the Cardiff Records. A 
tablet to his memory was erected by the Mar- 
quis of Bute in St. John’s Church Cardiff, 
inscribed as follows:—‘‘ Mr. John Bird, 
Sefior Alderman of this town, died 27th 
June, 1840, aged 79.”’ He was buried in 
Roath Churchyard. 

A William Bird was Mayor in 1850, a John 
(nephew of the previous John) in 1861 and 
1863, and a Robert in 1883. 

The ‘‘ Kisteddvod subject’’ was possibly 
the raising of subscriptions for the holding 
of the Eisteddfod in Cardiff in 1834, the 
Corporation making a grant of £25 at their 
meeting, 27 Sept., 1835, in response to an 
application. ARCHIBALD SPARKE. 

OLDIERS’ NICKNAMES  (cliii. 227, 

323).—Was not Dickens’ ‘‘ Artful Dod- 
ger’? (‘Oliver Twist’) also ‘‘ Charley 
Green ’’? I quote from memory: if the 
quotation is correct it may explain the asso- 
ciation of the nick-name ‘‘ Dodger ’’ with the 
surname Green. 
D. S. Drake. 
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Alexandre Dumas, ils, Dramatist. By H. 
Stanley Schwarz. (New York University 
Press. $4). 

Q* all types of books this seems to us the 

most difficult to compose satisfactorily. ‘lo, 
take a dramatist of the second rank, a volum- 
inous dramatist, too, and analyse his work 
play by play, for people who have neither seen 
him acted, nor read a line of him; to trace the 
development of his mind and of his method, and 
draw out some estimate of his significance to 
his own day and to the drama in general, upon 
such a slender hasis in the knowledge of th 
reader; to choose illustrations which, wrenched 
from their context, shall not too disastrously 
lose all their life and meaning—all this makes 

a task which might discourage even a robust 

imagination. Moreover, one may well, during 

the process, be haunted by doubts whether the 
work of any but a great classic is worth thus 
exploring as if it were a continent. Professor 

Schwarz has had the energy to resist such half- 

heartedness, and has produced a book which 

students of nineteenth century drama will be 
grateful to him for. Its merits come largely 
from the writer’s evidently close study both of 
the plays and of French criticism of Dumas: he 
knows pretty well what he is talking about. Its 
faults are a tedious English style, and a certain 
immaturity which one feels in his use of his 
knowledge—he does not bring out most strongly 
what is of most importance, and is no master at 
all of the great art of leaving out. It is a book 
which competent revision, by merely clearing 
out redundancies from the writing, might 
immensely improve, not only in readableness, 
but in the effective presentation of Dumas. 
whose quality has been well conceived, and 
whose various modes of dramatic activity well 
understood. We should rather hope a second 
edition might be wanted (for one must know 
something of Dumas, and who would attempt 

a study like this over again?) and offer these 

remarks in view of it. 

Collected Essays, Papers, etc., of Robert 
Bridges: The Influence of the Audience on 
Shakespeare’s Drama. (Oxford University 
Press. 2s. 6d. net.). 

i ger beautifully printed booklet gives us a 

pleasant essay of the Poet Laureate’s, set 
out in italic and with use of some of the detail 
of the proposed new spelling. The main 
novelty is the new symbol for the diphthongal 
sound heard in the words eye and right, and 
rendered in our present spelling by a multi- 
tude of forms. The symbol consists of the 
ordinary i with a curve or tail to it, which 
suggests a g. This is not used quite logically, 
for in words like replies it is followed by es, 
and in words like aratified by ’d. Tf the rea- 
son for this is philological, it would seem to 
open the door to a multitude of little problems, | 





Wycombe, in the 
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and so to impair the projected simplification, 
Another new symbol renders ng by an n witha 
curved sort of tail. Mute final e is omitted jp 
words like have and give, where it actual} 
suggests wrong pronunciation. Hard and soft 
q are differentiated by using different but 
familiar forms of the letter; and one form of 
a is specially allotted to the long a heard ip 
father. This latter, in the text, has occasion. 
ally been misplaced, and the fact suggests that 
this particular device involves considerable 
complications, and therefore retardation and 
chances of error, in printing. A new symbol 
would be easier. It seems to us, too, to be 
arhitrarily used: the long a is printed at the 
end of drama and as the first a of senarate, 
which does not correspond with actual pronun- 
ciation. In necessary the other a is used, as it 
is in character. On the whole it looks ag if 
the new system would be as difficult to use 
correctly as the present one. Nor, we think. 
do the simplifiers of spelling allow sufficient 
weight to the help to memory afforded by 
irregularities and anomalies. z 


We have received from H.M. Stationery 
Office at Belfast a brochure, entitled ‘Ancient 
Monuments of Northern Treland,’ which 
marks, for the antiquarian public, the trans- 
ference of the care for certain landmarks of 
antiquity in Ulster from the Commissioners of 
Public Works, Dublin, to the 
Finance for Northern Treland. 
description of these monuments has _ hitherto 
been published, and this booklet, with its 
abundant and excellent illustrations, shoul4 
receive a cordial welcome. The Castle of Car- 
rickfergus is included among the monuments 
described because of its historical importance, 
a it is still the property of the War 

ce. 


Ministry of 
No _ official 


BOOKSELLERS’ CATALOGTR. 

We have looked with pleasure through 
Catalogue No. 178 of the Artuur H. CLaRK 
Co. of Cleveland, U.S.A., which tempts the 
collector with many sorts of rarities. One 
of the most attractive is a collection of Alman- 
acs, to about the number of 900, issued be 
tween 1653 and 1838. This was brought 
together, through nearly two hundred years, 
at Grendon Hall, Warwickshire, by the Chet- 
wynd family, and is contained in 84 volumes 
($250). For $7,500 is offered a complete set of 
Audubon’s ‘ Birds of America’ in the origk 
nal “elephant” folio edition, the edges en- 
tirely uncut. Then we noticed 5 volumes of 
Professor Hulbert’s selection from the Crown 
Collection of beagen ge of American Maps 
—the first series, which gives reproductions of 
important maps at the British Museum 
hitherto unpublished ($600); an ori 
edition of Mme .d’Arblay’s Diary and Le 
($175); and a first edition of MacKenzie’s Voy- 
ages from Montreal through the Continent 
North America,’ London, 1801 ($60). 


their Offices, High Street. 
County of Bucks. 











